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the reforms which this man endeavoured to effect1?
Why did he not leave well alone1? Forty years have
passed since Charles Napier " worked himself to death "
at Simla, striving to set right the army and the
military administration of India. He was thwarted in
his labours, ridiculed for his fears, censured for his
measures of reform. The men who opposed him became
the petted favourites of his enemies. His own frietids
were marked out for enmity or neglect. He resigned.
Time passed. The old soldier sank into his grave, and
the hatred of his detractors did not ease its slander
even when the tomb had closed upon the hero. Seven
years went by, and suddenly the storm he had so^
vainly foretold broke upon India and upon England.
The native army of Bengal mutinied. India ran with
blood. Men, women, and children perished in thousands.
Massacre and ruin overspread the land. Fortunately the
blow fell when the nation, at peace with the great
powers of the world, was able to concentrate all her
energies upon India. But the struggle was a life-ancl-
death one, and had Bombay and Madras followed the
lead of Bengal, all was over. "Yes," I think I hear
some one say, "but did not the Bengal army rise in
revolt because greased cartridges were given to them
with a new rifle V9 My friend, the greased cartridge had
to say to the Indian Mutiny just what pulling the
trigger of a gun has to say to the loading of the charge.
Long before ever a greased cartridge was heard of, the
big gun of India had been loaded and rammed and
primed and made ready to go off at the first hair-
trigger's excuse it <y>uld find; and it was this loading
and priming that Charles Napier was doing his utmost